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souls, and it would not be difScult to guess with which class such a 

belief originated. 

John R. Swanton 

NORTH AMERICA 
The Constitution of the Five Nations. Arthur C. Parker. Albany: 

The University of the State of New York, 1916 (New York State 

Museum Bulletin, No. 184). 158 pp. and map. 

Mr. Parker's latest contribution to Iroquoian ethnology comprises 
two principal documents and a number of minor sketches. Of these a 
brief version of the Hiawatha tradition (pp. 114-119) and the Appendix 
A: The Passamaquoddy Wampum Records (pp. 1 19-126) are of some 
interest. The Appendices B, C and D, on the other hand, contain 
material, in part previously published, of so superficial and fragmentary 
a character that the printing or reprinting of it could hardly be regarded 
as justifiable. The subjects are: Sketches of an Indian Council, 1846 
(pp. 126-133) ; Minutes of the Six Nations Council of 1839 (pp. 133-144) ; 
and Minutes of the Council of the Six Nations, upon the Cattaraugus 
Reservation (pp. 144-152). There is finally an Appendix E, an extract 
from Mr. Parker's valuable article in the American Anthropologist 
(Vol. 14, No. 4, 1912) on "Certain Iroquois Tree Myths and Symbols." 

The two principal sections of the work are of very considerable inter- 
est. They constitute what Mr. Parker calls " The Constitution of the 
Five Nations" or " The Iroquois Book of the Great Law," and are based on 
two manuscripts found by Mr. Parker in the Six Nations Reservation, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1910. The first manuscript was prepared by Seth 
Newhouse, a Mohawk (to be referred to as MS. i), the second was 
compiled by some of the representative chiefs of the Six Nations Council, 
in 1900 (to be referred to as MS. 2). MS. r comprises an enumeration 
of the "Confederate Iroquois Laws" somewhat incoherently intertwined 
with a version of the Deganawida legend. MS. 2 gives the fullest version 
of the legend recorded to date. 

One notes with surprise the absence of reference to previous appear- 
ance in print of MS. 2. On May 16, 1911, Mr. Duncan C. Scott pre- 
sented the identical account to the Royal Society of Canada. The 
legend, entitled "Traditional History of the Confederacy of the Six 
Nations," appeared in the Transactions of the Society, Third Series (191 1), 
Vol. 5, Section 2, pp. 195-246. The two publications, Mr. Scott's and 
Mr. Parker's, seem to be identical in all respects except that in Mr. 
Scott's publication an account of the ceremony called "At the Wood's 
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Edge" is given, which is taken from Hale's Iroquois Book of Rites. As 
Mr. Scott's publication could not have escaped the notice of Mr. Parker, 
the absence of any reference must be due to a regrettable oversight. 

A compapison of MS. i and MS. 2 brings out some interesting points. 
With reference to the election of a new chief MS. 2 reads:— 

Then Deganawideh further said: "I now transfer and set over to the women^ 
who have the lordships' title vested in them, that they shall in the future have the 
power to appoint the successors from time to time to fill vacancies caused by death 
or removals from whatever cause" (p. 97). 

The statement in MS. i is much more explicit. We read: — 
When a Lordship title becomes vacant through death or other cause, the 
Royaneh women of the clan in which the title is hereditary shall hold a council 
and shall choose one from among their sons to fill the office made vacant. Such 
a candidate shall not be the father of any Confederate Lord. If the choice is 
unanimous the name is referred to the men relatives of the clan. If they shotild 
disapprove it shall be their duty to select a candidate from among their own number. 
If then the men and women are unable to decide which of the two candidates shall 
be named, then the matter shall be referred to the Confederate Lords in the clan. 
They shall decide which candidate shall be named. If the men and the women 
agree to a candidate his name shall be referred to the sister clans for confirmation. 
If the sister clans confirm the choice, they shall refer their action to their Con- 
federate Lords who shall ratify the choice and present it to their cousin Lords, 
and if the cousin Lords confirm the name then the candidate shall be installed 
by the proper ceremony for the conferring of Lordship titles (p. 44). 

We note then that whereas in MS. 2 the matter of electing a new chief 
is simply referred to the women of the proper clan and maternal family ,'* 
in MS. I the men of the clan are introduced; they must ratify in any 
case, and they may have to select a candidate from among themselves. 
Provision is also made in MS. I for various possibilities of disagreement. 

There is a difference also between the two MSS. with reference to 
the deposition of a chief. MS. 2 reads: — 

If a Lord is guilty of unwarrantably opposing the object of decisions of the 
Council and in that his own erroneous will in these matters be carried out, he shall 
be approached and admonished by the chief matron of his family and clan to desist 
from such evil practices and she shall urge him to come back and act in harmony 
with his brother lords. 



' This and subsequent italics are mine. 

^ While the old version of the Deganawida legend does not say any more than 
that, it has of course been a matter of well-known practice to refer the women's can- 
didate for ratification first to the chiefs of the sister clans of the tribe, then to those of 
the cousin clans, and finally to the chiefs of the confederacy in general session. 
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If the lord refuses to comply with the request of the chief matron of his family 
and clan and still persists in his evil practices of unwarrantably opposing his 
brother lords, then a warrior of his family and dan will also approach him and 
admonish him to desist from pursuing his evil course. 

If the lord still refuses to listen and obey, then the chief matron and warrior 
shall go together to the [chief ?1 warrior and they shall inform him that they have 
admonished their lord and he refused to obey. Then the chief warrior will arise 
and go thereto the lord and will sayto him: "Your nephew and niece have ad- 
monished you to desist from your evil course, and you have refused to obey." 
Then the chief warrior will say: "I will now admonish you for the last time and 
if you continue to resist, refuse to accede and disobey this request, then your duties 
as lord of our family and clan will cease, and I shall take the deer's horns from oflf 
your head, and with a broad-edged stone axe I shall cut down the tree" (meaning 
that he shall be deposed from his position as lord or chief of the confederacy). 
Then, if the lord merits dismissal, the chief warrior shall hand back the deer's horns 
(the emblem of power) of the deposed lord to (he chief matron of the family or clan. 

Whenever it occurs that a lord is thus deposed, then the chief matron shall select 
and appoint another warrior of her family or clan and crown him with the deer's 
horns and thus a new lord shall be created in the place of the one deposed (pp. 106-7). 

The corresponding section in MS. i differs appreciably: — 

If at any time it shall be manifest that a Confederate Lord has not in mind the 
welfare of the people or disobeys the rules of this Great Law, the men or the women 
of the Confederacy, or both jointly, shall come to the Council and upbraid the erring 
Lord through his War Chief. If the complaint of the people through the War 
Chief is not heeded the first time it shall be uttered again and then if no attention 
is given a third complaint and warning shall be given. If the Lord is still con- 
tumacious the matter shall go to the council of War Chiefs. The War Chiefs 
shall then divest the erring Lord of his title by order of the women in whom 
the titleship is vested. When the Lord is deposed the women shall notify the 
Confederate Lords through their War Chief, and the Confederate Lords shall 
sanction the act. The women will then select another of their sons as a candidate 
and the Lords shall elect him. Then shall the chosen one be installed by the 
Installation Ceremony (p. 34). 

Thus whereas in MS. 2 the matron, a warrior, and the warrior chief, 
are the only actors; in MS. i there is no reference to the matron as such, 
instead we find the men and women of the Confederacy, the women of 
the clan, and a council of war chiefs. Moreover, whereas in MS. i the 
new appointee, having been duly ratified by the chiefs, is installed in 
the regular ceremonial fashion; the matron of MS. 2 is the sole agent in 
this connection: the man she selects in place of the deposed chief, becomes 
chief without the usual ceremonials. 

In addition to this, MS. I contains an important provision to which 
there is no parallel in MS. 2: — 
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In case a part or all the Lords pursue a course not vouched for by the people 
and heed not the third warning of their women relatives, then the matron shall 
be taken to the General Council of the women of the Five Nations. If the Lords 
notified and warned three times fail to heed, then the case falls into the hands of 
the men of the Five Nations. The War Chiefs shall then, by right of such power 
and authority, enter the open council to warn the Lord or Lords to return from 
their wrong course. If the Lords heed the warning they shall say, "we will reply 
to-morrow." If then an answer is returned in favor of justice and in accord with 
this Great Law, then the Lords shall individually pledge themselves again by 
again furnishing the necessary shells for the pledge. Then shall the War Chief 
or Chiefs exhort the Lords urging them to be just and true. 

Should it happen that the Lords refuse to heed the third warning, then two 
courses are open: either the men may decide in their council to depose the Lord or 
Lords or to club them to death with war clubs. Should they in their council decide 
to take the first course the War Chief shall address the Lord or Lords, saying: 
"Since you the Lords of the Five Nations have refused to return to the procedure 
of the Constitution, we now declare your seats vacant, we take off your horns, 
the token of your Lordship, and others shall be chosen and installed in your seats 
therefore vacate your seats." 

Should the men in their council adopt the second course, the War Chief shall 
order his men to enter the council, to take positions beside the Lords, sitting be- 
tween them wherever possible. When this is accomplished the War Chief holding 
in his outstretched hand a bunch of black wampum strings shall say to the erring 
Lords: "So now. Lords of the Five United Nations, harken to these last words 
from your men. You have not heeded the warnings of the women relatives, 
you have not heeded the warnings of the General Council of women and you 
have not heeded the warnings of the men of the nations, all urging you to 
return to the right course of action. Since you are determined to resist and to 
withhold justice from your people there is only one course for us to adopt." 
At this point the War Chief shall let drop the bunch of black wampum and the 
men shall spring to their feet and club the erring Lords to death. Any erring 
Lord may submit before the War Chief lets fall the black wampum. Then his 
execution is withheld (pp. 46-7). 

In this passage the startling assumption is made that part or even 
all of the chiefs may prove unfaithful to the principles of the League; a 
new body, the General Council of the women of the Five Nations, is 
introduced; the men again figure prominently; while the war chief is 
invested with powers, derived from the authority of the men, which 
seem to run counter both to the letter and the spirit of the Iroquois 
League as portrayed in MS. 2. 

If a lord is found guilty of wilful murder, [according to MS. 2] he shall be 
deposed without the warning (as shall be provided for later on) by the lords of 
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the confederacy, and his horns (emblem of power) shall be handed back to the chief 
matron of his family and clan (p. lo6). 

MS. I, on the other hand, decrees that: — 

If a Lord of the Confederacy of the Five Nations should commit murder 
the other Lords of the Nation shall assemble at the place where the corpse lies and 
prepare to depose the criminal Lord. If it is impossible to meet at the scene of 
the crime the Lords shall discuss the matter at the next Council of their nation 
and request their War Chief to depose the Lord guilty of crime, to "bury" his 
women relatives and to transfer the Lordship title to a sister family (p. 35). 

Thus the punishment of the chief is in MS. 2 a confederate function, 
in MS. I a tribal or national one; moreover, whereas in MS. 2 the guilty 
chief alone suffers, according to MS. i the entire maternal family is 
involved, and the chieftainship is transferred to another family. 

There is, finally, still another provision in MS. i to which no parallel 
can be found in MS. 2: — 

If any of the Royaneh women, heirs of a titleship, shall wilfully withhold a 
Lordship or other title and refuse to bestow it, or if such heirs abandon, forsake 
or despise their heritage, then shall such women be deemed buried and their 
family extinct. The titleship shall then revert to a sister family or clan upon 
application and complaint. The Lords of the Confederacy shall elect the family 
or clan which shall in future hold the title (p. 43). 

Here MS. I provides for a contingency which has not been foreseen 
by the framers of MS. 2. 

The main features, then, which differentiate MS. i from MS. 2 are 
these: (i) The family matron does not appear as a leading figure; (2) the 
men of the clan and League participate directly in the election and de- 
position of chiefs; and (3) in certain instances the supreme authority 
rests with the men; (4) the authority of the War Chiefs is great and their 
functions all important; (5) there is less hesitancy about depriving a 
maternal family of its hereditary chieftainship; (6) various instances of 
disagreement, faithlessness to the League and neglect of duty are guarded 
against; (7) certain statements reflect confused social conditions, such, 
for instance, as the vague reference to "the men and the women of the 
Confederacy"; (8) murder, finally, is treated with greater severity. 

An analysis of the above features can leave no doubt that MS. i reflects 
Iroquois society at a much later stage in its development than is the 
case in MS. 2. The impression, in fact, derived from a study of MS. i 
is one of ancient Iroquois society distorted by abnormal social conditions 
and the intrusion of modern traits. This, of course, does not in any 
way detract from the value of the document, which, in fact, becomes of 

28 
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peculiar interest as material for a study of the breakdown of a highly 
complex and coherent socio-political system, under the stress of modern 
conditions. It must be kept in mind, however, that whereas MS. 2 
represents an exceedingly old traditional record, but weakly rationalized 
by the intrusion of later interpretations and additions; MS. i, as an 
integral code, cannot justly be regarded as a genuine native product. It 
is, without doubt, based on a wide acquaintance, on the part of the 
compiler, with the beliefs, attitudes, and practices of the confederated 
Iroquois, but this native material has been welded into a highly formal 
and rationalized document, the product of a sophisticated mind, and, 
as such, conspicuously un-Indian in character. In a sense, then, "The 
Constitution of the Five Nations" is a figment. It does not exist. For, 
apart from the Legend of Deganawfda, the Indians of the Iroquois 
League had no constitution, either written or unwritten. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 

AFRICA 

Ethnographisch Album van het Stroomgebied van den Congo. Onder 
medewerking van Dr. J. Marquart begonnen en grootendeels 
afgewerkt door wijlen Dr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, voltooid door Dr. 
J. P. B. DE JossELiN DE JONG. (Publicatien van's Rijks Ethno- 
graphisch Museum, Serie II, No. 2, pis. 200-242.) 's-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoflf, 1916. 

The reader need not be deterred by the Dutch title from consulting 
this work, for the explanatory legends are accompanied by English trans- 
lations. The present instalment concludes the album illustrating the 
Congo material in the State Museum of Ethnography, various vicissitudes 
of fortune having delayed its completion since the earlier issue of 1904. 
Among the objects figured are fetiches, masks, axes, knives, articles of 
clothing, goblets and other carvings. The text furnishes a faithful 
objective description; additional data illuminating, say, the specific 
use of masks or fetiches were evidently not furnished by the collectors. 
Only one criticism can be advanced against the manner, otherwise 
exemplary, in which Dr. Josselin de Jong has acquitted himself of his 
task: except for a fair number of Kasai pieces and a few other specimens 
we are left quite in the dark as to the provenance of the objects pictured. 
This is doubtless due primarily to the collectors' negligence. Neverthe- 
less the Congo is so immense an area that the professional ethnographer's 
purposes are no longer served by a statement, without further specifica- 
tion, that such and such a piece comes from the Congo. With the aid 
of the publications of the Tervueren Museum and other sources of in- 
formation, such as Sir Harry Johnston's work, it ought to be possible 



